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THE ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Official Journal of the Association of Assistant Librarians 
(Section of the Library Association) 


Epitor: D. HARRISON 
Central Library, Manchester 2. 


VOL. 53. NO. 1. JANUARY, 1960 
A New Year Message 
from the President 


Membership of the Association of Assistant Librarians confers 
privileges and responsibilities upon us all: opportunities for service on 
committees, in office, and as correspondence course tutors, opportunities 
to benefit from the service of others, as students and as ordinary members 
participating in the Association’s activities. 

I myself have ample cause to be grateful for opportunities provided 
by the A.A.L. I have used in my studies the Association’s textbooks and 
correspondence courses, and I have derived immense benefit from atten- 
dance at meetings, not only in the narrower educational sense, but as a 
means of contact with professional colleagues and as an opportunity for 
incompetent and at first un-practised public speaking. But most important 
of all, to my mind, has been the real pleasure I have derived from active 
participation in many aspects of the work of the Association. 

I have sometimes heard the view expressd that attendance at a divi- 
sional meeting or two during the season is a painful obligation which 
members should fulfil as a gesture of appreciation for those well-meaning 
though perhaps misguided colleagues who put themselves to the trouble 
of arranging such things. I wish I could convey to those reluctant 
members some sense of the value—to the individual not to the Associa- 
tion—of taking an active part in the Association’s affairs. Even the hard 
work of the committee member and the divisional or national officer pays 
an immense dividend in satisfaction at a worthwhile job well done. All 
of us who engage in work of this kind do it because we do believe it to 
be worthwhile, and because we ourselves, as ordinary members, have 
experienced the benefit and pleasures which make it worthwhile. 

You have now conferred on me the greatest honour in the Associa- 
tion’s gift. Like most such honours, it is in part a recognition of past 
services to the Association, and my gratitude is the more humble when I 
reflect that my work for the A.A.L. has always been prompted by the 
most selfish of motives—the great pleasure which I personally have 
derived from it. This has coloured the whole of my librarianship, and 
will always leave feelings of greatest affection for the A.A.L. and its 
works. As President, I hope to be of further service to the Association 
during 1960, a year which is likely to see many important decisions 
affecting our profession and ourselves. I certainly mean to enjoy my year 
in office, and my wish to you all is that you too may derive greater enjoy- 
ment and satisfaction from your librarianship during 1960. I hope I 
have suggested some ways in which that might be achieved. 

ARTHUR C. JONES. 
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Just For The Record 


An account of the A.A.L’s, reaction to the A.P.T. Il Award. 


_ Those who have the inclination and patience to read any professional 
journal other than the Assistant Librarian will have been pleased to note 
that during the past year or so the anonymous editor of the Library World 
has been doing his best to inject a lively note of controversy into its 
columns. Whilst this is desirable in itself, it is a pity that his enthusiasm 
has at times led him to make statements which betray either a gross 


ignorance of professional affairs or a deliberate desire to mislead. Such | 


statements appeared in the October issue, where it was suggested that the 
A.A.L. had done little or nothing to protest against the A.P.T. IL Award 
either through its representatives or in the pages of the Assistant Librarian. 
Just in case there are any innocents in this wicked world who accept 
such statements at face value, it would seem desirable to give a very brief 
account of the major actions taken by the A.A.L. in this matter, and 
thus to set the record straight. 

On the day in January, 1959, when the Library Association repre- 
sentatives were summoned by NALGO to hear details of the award, | 
was present as Honorary Secretary of the A.A.L. I joined the L.A. 
Membership Officer, Mr. Haslam, in protesting at that meeting against 
NALGO’s action and in rejecting the award as totally unacceptable. 
This view prevailed at the meeting of the L.A. Membership Committee 





at the end of January, and the L.A. Council agreed to protest to NALGO, | 


to press them to open new negotiations, and to urge all members who 
were also members of NALGO to press our claims through their local 
branches. 

These decisions appeared in Liaison before our own journal could 
get into print, but the March issue of the Assistant Librarian carried as 
its leading editorial a strong protest against the terms of the award in 
view of the ridiculous number of posts which would continue on A.P.T. I, 
and a call to all members to support the L.A. in taking appropriate 
action through NALGO. 


At the March meeting of the A.A.L. Council the award was the major | 


item of debate, and important decisions taken at that meeting appeared 
in full in “ Council Notes” printed in the May issue of the Assistant 
Librarian. These included endorsement of L.A. action, the basis for a 
new award, a call to members to act through NALGO, a request to the 
L.A. to consider the formation of a Trade Union for librarians, agreement 
to write to every library representative giving advice upon what local 


action was required, and the organisation of a petition of protest amongst | 


all NALGO members. In the same issue, the leading editorial further 
condemned the award, and called for the support of all members for 
A.A.L. action. 

Support was certainly forthcoming ; 2,000 copies of a memorandum 
to library representatives were issued, and well over 3,000 petition sheets. 
As a result, NALGO was subjected to a barrage of protests. Many 
thousands of signatures were forwarded to NALGO—a large proportion 
belonging to non-librarians—and many resolutions were fought up and 
down the country at NALGO branches, often proposed by active A.A.L. 
members. 

The next target was the NALGO conference at Scarborough, and 
again the A.A.L. was active. In order to ensure support for the famous 
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Nottingham /Solihull motion 1,400 leaflets were distributed at the con- 
ference by the Yorkshire Division, calling on delegates to give us their 
backing. This success was commented upon in the August issue of the 
Assistant Librarian. 


Since then, as members will know, NALGO have shown themselves 
anxious to re-open negotiations and have completely accepted our new 
claims. So long as they act accordingly there will be no further grounds 
for protest, but as A.A.L. representative in these new discussions with 
NALGO I can gladly give my word that should our interests again be 
in jeopardy I shall once more do all in my power to show our negotiators 
that we are a power which cannot be ignored. 

JoHN H. JONEs. 


Election of A.A.L. National Councillors for 1960 


GENERAL CATEGORY. CANDIDATES UNDER 30 
YEARS OF AGE. 
No. of No. of 
Elected, Votes Elected, Votes 
G. Thompson 1655 G. E. Smith 1367 
R. G. Surridge 1651 OD. J. Bryant 1035 
Miss L. E. Green 1584. G. Crowther 934 
A. Bill 1480 
Miss G. E. C. Edwards 1394 
S. J. Paget 1193 
Not Elected. Not Elected. 
G., Edmundson 1092. D. E. Davinson 800 
H. E. Radford 1074 S.C. Dean 607 
J. Hoyle 1045 C. M. Hartley 597 
D. P. Woodworth 1013. M. Hughes 571 
P. R. Labdon 495 
J. P. E. Francis 423 
D. F. Parker 409 
Voting papers returned 2782 
Invalid papers 155 
Valid papers counted 2627 


(Signed) A. C. JoNEs, Presiding Officer; N. K. NORMAN; D. aii, 
R. J. Ensinc; K. J. THIMBLEBY, Scrutineers. 


A.A.L. EVENTS. 
January 19th—Chaucer House. A.A.L. Council and Committees. 
April 1st—3rd—Bangor. A.A.L. 11th Annual Week-end Conference. 


Index, 1959 


The Index to the 1959 volume of the Assistant Librarian (volume 52) has 
been sent with this issue to all subscribers. Anyone else requiring a copy 
should write to J. S. Davey, Esq., F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, London, N.21, 
enclosing stamped addressed envelope. 
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The A.L.A.--Its Attainment and Value 


by Philip C. Clements 
St. Albans College of Further Education 


It is well known, particularly by students, that at the present time 
the examination syllabus is under review. It is also well known that it 
will be some years before the present syllabus (in this article termed the 
“ examination routine ”) is changed from a three-tiered system to a two- 
tiered one. For the purpose of this article, therefore, the existing syllabus 
only is considered, and in particular the Registration examination, with 
no reference to the proposed changes in the “ examination routine.” 

The A.L.A. as the first recognisable professional qualification, must 
be worthy of respect, not only within the profession but also outside it. 
It should become as familiar to the layman as for example the A.R.I.B.A. 
At present, however, the A.L.A. is not always familiar to those outside 
the profession, and in many instances inside the profession it seems to 
command a very limited respect. 

Within the profession the value of the A.L.A. fluctuates as much as 
does the coin of an unstable treasury. In public libraries it is often 
considered to be the final goal of achievement and likely to admit one to 
a post of responsibility, but by at least one authority the number of hours 
devoted to Registration examination papers is considered as a more 
reliable criterion. In special libraries an academic degree will probably 
take priority over the A.L.A., but in recent years the latter has shown 
some signs of gaining esteem and recognition. In university libraries, 
however, particularly in the older foundations, the A.L.A. falls into 
oblivion and is practically ignored, though coupled with a degree, it may 
serve to add decoration rather than academic standing. In the library 
systems of some other countries which tend to favour a multiplicity of 
obscure degrees, again the A.L.A., alone, is considered simply as a much- 
trodden and much-worn stepping-stone to higher things. 

The reasons for these serious discrepancies of opinion are diverse, 
but not least among them is the student’s attitude to the attainment of 
the A.L.A. In many respects the A.L.A. is to the librarian like the K.B.E. 
is to the senior civil servant; for eventually it will certainly be received 
by everyone who has attempted to attain it. It may take anything from 
three years to twenty years, but providing that the student does not fall 
by the wayside with fatigue, the long-awaited reward must come. 

One is led to question the validity and worth, however, of an A.L.A. 
achieved by some, in a way no more resembling the application of the 
student to a strict pattern of study and research than does the accumu- 
lation of ideas by being glued to a television screen. I refer to the 
leisurely ways in which it is possible to achieve the A.L.A., by spreading 
the “examination routine” over a number of years with a rest period 
in between each group passed. In this case the result must be a ludicrous 
and incongruous collection of unrelated facts which vary in their value 
in direct ratio to the time at which the facts were assimilated. Neverthe- 
less, the result, together with three years’ practical experience and an age 
qualification, also amounts to the A.L.A. The only way in which the 
A.L.A. can be made into something worth achieving is, therefore, by a 
complete cohesion of the “examination routine” leading to its attain- 
ment, and the only method by which this can be achieved is by a com- 
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pulsory period of study at a full-time school of librarianship of at least 
two years. This is also the only way in which the library profession will 
receive public recognition, as one which, in qualifications required, is 
equal to its fellow professions. 


For many, the A.L.A. is something to be regarded with awe; for 
some it appears as a transitory pleasure ; for others it is a criterion for 
assessing ability. For most it may be all of these, but the fact remains 
that too often it falls short of the requirements expected of one possessing 
it, and so is the cause of disillusionment. 


The reason for the present instability and disparity in the value of 
the A.L.A. rests in many quarters, and the blame on several heads, but 
disregarding the structural faults of the “examination routine” leading 
to its attainment, most of the blame for its imperfection must rest with 
the student and his application to the syllabus, an imperfection which 
could so easily be repeated even with a completely revised “ examination 
routine.” The Roberts report urges an increase in the number of quali- 
fied librarians, but first the librarian must be prepared to prove the 
worth of his qualifications, not only in his ensuing work, but more 
important, in the preparatory period before his first professional quali- 
fication, the A.L.A., has been achieved. 


* * * 


A.A.L. CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 


REVISION COURSES, MARCH-JUNE, 1960. 


A limited number of Registration and Final courses will be available for 
the session March—June. These short period courses are reserved exclusively 
for those students who have already sat the examination in the subjects required. 

The closing date for applications is 20th February : it must be emphasised 
that after this date no application will be considered. Overseas students are 
ineligible. 


FULL-LENGTH COURSES. 
Applications for F.P.E., Registration and Final courses beginning Spring, 


1960, must be completed and returned by 28th February. Full particulars of 
the courses offered are given in the current edition of the Student’s Handbook. 


FORMS, FEES AND ENQUIRIES. 


Applications for forms must be accompanied by stamped addressed 
envelopes and should be sent to the A.A.L. Hon. Education and Sales Officer, 
Mr. J. S. Davey, F.L.A., 49, Halstead Gardens, Winchmore Hill, London, N.21. 
The fee for each course, both revision and full length, is £3 10s. Od. Students 
outside Europe taking full-length courses are charged 10s. extra for each course. 


NEW FINALS COURSES. 


It is proposed to offer two new courses should there be a demand for 
them. They are Final Part 3 (d) First Paper: General Science, and Second 
Paper (iv) Engineering (excluding electrical and chemical engineering) and 
Building Technology. Would students interested in such courses now, or in 
the near future, please contact Mr. Davey? 


A.A.L. PANEL OF TUTORS. 


Vacancies have occurred in the Panel for F.P.E. tutors. Mr. Davey will 
be pleased to send all particulars to Fellows interested in this work. 
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An Oxford College Library 
by P. S. Morrish, Merton College Library, Oxford 


Merton College Library is housed in the south and west sides of 
Mob Quad, reputedly the oldest quad in Oxford. The Library is on two 
floors, the upper floor being one of the finest examples of a medieval 
library in England. Begun in 1371, the structure was finished some eight 
years later. The main door may be of an earlier date as it was acquired 
from the Carmelite friary in Oxford. The roof is fifteenth century ; the 
larger dormer windows and the great east window (filled with German 
glass of 1598) are sixteenth century. The walls are pierced by lancet 
windows and between these windows the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth century bookcases project at right angles from the wall to the 
central aisle. These cases replaced an earlier system of projecting lecterns. 
The books were chained to the shelves until 1792, but two chained volumes 
still remain. Below, on ground level, and of the same L-shape is the 
main undergraduate library, a suite of smaller rooms, each devoted to a 
subject, or group of cognate subjects. Most of the interior work here is 
nineteenth century or later, and the eastern end of the southern arm of 
the “L” has been recently extended and rebuilt by Mr. Stephen Dykes- 
Bower, the ecclesiastical architect. The main entrance is in this part, 
Opening into a catalogue and bibliography alcove, supervised from the 
librarian’s office through a glazed screen. Elsewhere in the college are 
“ branch ” libraries devoted to science and law. 


A college library with such continuous history has naturally acquired 
a valuable and interesting collection. There are well over fifty incunables, 
and many hundreds of sixteenth and seventeenth century books. Amongst 
the more interesting items are Caxton’s Chaucer, many Aldines (including 
Aristotle’s Works in Greek, printed at Venice in 1495, the gift of Sir 
Basil Blackwell) and many other important first editions. These early 
printed books have come from every part of western Europe, from Spain 
to Macedonia, and many have been presented by members of the college, 
in particular by Dr. Griffin Higgs, a fellow and chaplain to the “Winter” 
Queen of Bohemia, James I’s daughter. 


People perhaps imagine that a college library is a world entirely 
different from other libraries, especially public libraries. They imagine 
it to be quiet, reactionary, and buried under centuries of accumulated 
dust. These are all gross misconceptions, and the differences often tend 
to be less obvious than the similarities. The constitution of a college 
library naturally differs from that of a public library, but the work which 
the two libraries do is closely similar. The aim of all libraries (as we are 
so frequently told) is to collect, to arrange and to preserve books for 
people to use. The problems which this involves are basically the same 
in public and college libraries. 

Books have to be acquired. The difference between public and 
college libraries is mainly in the kind of books which are acquired. A 
public librarian is obliged to acquire a reasonable working collection of 
books on most topics, at a popular as well as at a more advanced level. 
The college librarian on the other hand is concerned primarily with the 
acquisition of books which will be required in the course of their studies 
by the undergraduates and research students of the college. These books 
will be scholarly rather than popular, but it is perhaps regrettable that 
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many college librarians are not able to spend more money on a wider 
range of books than those which are of immediate interest in connection 
with the subjects studied in the college. The reason is the perennial lack 
of funds, itself a characteristic not exclusive to college libraries. 

Book selection is easier for a college librarian. He has available 
numerous subject-experts (lecturers, tutors, fellows, professors) who 
willingly suggest suitable new books and guide the librarian towards what 
is valuable and away from the ephemeral. A public librarian, on the other 
hand, is more frequently without any expert guidance at all, and book 
selection either becomes haphazard, or is the slow outcome of much 
tedious assessment of relative values. 

Books have to be arranged. Here arise the problems of classification 
and cataloguing, which are common to all libraries. In the college 
library, with a higher proportion of learned and foreign books cataloguing 
may present some linguistic difficulties and classification may have to be 
closer than in a public library, but the basic problems are identical. 
Many college libraries are still tied to fixed location, but at Merton 
recataloguing has commenced and simultaneously the old fixed locations, 
which had broken down, are being replaced by the relative location 
offered by subject classification: in our case the Bibliographic 


Classification. 

Then books have to be preserved. Here there are some differences. 
The College library, once it acquires a book, rarely disposes of it. Books 
are not discarded, but out-of-date books are generally retained so that 
two collections are developed, one the general working collection, the 
other a historic collection showing how the scholarship of various subjects 
has developed. The public library on the other hand, may discard as 
energetically as it acquires (specialisation schemes notwithstanding). 
This is because it is forced by public demand and current taste, to purchase 
in the first place much which is ephemeral and worthless, and secondly 
because of the heavy wear the books suffer. 


The physical preservation of books is an important problem in the 
older college library, such as Merton’s, and much time has to be devoted 
to the preserving and repair of sixteenth and seventeenth century leather 
bindings. This cannot be done wholesale on a commercial basis, but 
each book needs the careful attention of a craftsman. Minor repairs to 
leather bindings and furbishing with leather preservatives are done in the 
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library, but major repairs are done by experts outside. This is a heavy 
expense because of the care which has to be taken to match leathers and 
to ensure that none of the fine tooling (of which we have many examples) 
is damaged. 


Collected, arranged and preserved, books are then used. Here again, 
there are many problems in common. The college library has a more 
restricted clientéle (only members of the college), than a public library. 
Nevertheless, despite their being “ intellectuals,” undergraduate borrowers 
are as haphazard as the general public when it comes to replacing volumes 
in their proper places on the shelves. In some respects a college library 
may have to run itself if staff hours cannot coincide with full library 
hours, in our case from 9 a.m. to 11 p.m. during term, but in a small 
collegiate community this rarely raises difficulties. 


Assistance to readers in a college library is more frequently geogra- 
phical—to direct them to the shelf they need, or technical—to help them 
with the catalogue, than to advise them on what to read. For that advice 
they go, rightly, to their tutors. The readers’ assistant in the public 
library, however, has to advise on what to read, as well as on where to 
find it. This is a very difficult task needing tact and diplomacy, as well 
as a shrewdness at assessing the enquirer’s “standard”: not only must 
the book be about what he is asking for, but it must also be readable 
and comprehensible to him, not below his level, nor greatly above. 


Generalisations are always dangerous, and this short article is full 
of them. These are only my impressions of the differences and similaritties 
between the two kinds of library. I have omitted much, no doubt, and | 
have probably been as fair to many excellent public libraries, as Merton 
is typical of all college libraries ! I hope, however, that I have pointed 
to some valid comparisons and contrasts. 
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Unsolicited Testimonials 


by P. D. Gann 
Orpington Public Libraries 


Public Librarians are always complaining that there is no proper 
way of measuring the result of their work. Even when they are under- 
paid, because they do not employ an army of assistants they cannot agree 
on a system of evaluating the services they perform to the community. 
If their councillors are not regular library users they are hard put to it 
to convince them that the library provides more than a welfare service 
of light reading and that the qualified librarian does more than stand at a 
counter and stamp books. 

A simple, yet effective, system of advertising much used by commerce 
is the unsolicited testimonial, which derives its value from its spontaneity; 
although since the advent of T.V. it has lost ground to the solicited 
testimonial. Tributes to libraries published in local and sometimes 
national papers are of some value as ammunition for librarians to use at 
committee meetings, although in many cases these will have emanated 
from the local councillors themselves. Items in the Press are covered 
not only by those individual libraries where local papers are scanned and 
clipped and indexed, but also by Chaucer House’s press cuttings service. 

Another source of unsolicited testimonials is largely neglected. This 
is the acknowledgements section of the author’s preface in our books. 
In America, I am told that almost every book acknowledges its debt to 
one library or another to the point of monotony ; in this country, although 
authors’ wives are thanked for typing manuscripts or reading proofs, or 
for their encouragement, with considerable regularity, if the staff of a 
library are thanked for their assistance, the event is rare enough to be 
noteworthy. But when it does happen and another librarian reads the 
words of praise, the chances are he says, “ Yes, very nice,” and forgets 
about it. Such publicity material ought not to be neglected. Here 
is proof that our services are of value. I gather that the Library 
Association would be pleased to record such items to supplement their 
press cuttings ; perhaps also the Assistant Librarian would publish them 
as a Roll of Honour to complement the Roll of Dishonour inaugurated 
by a former editor. Here are a few examples:— 

“* My thanks must go, as always, to the staffs of the Reading Room 
and the Print Room at the British Museum, and of the London Library”— 
Tom Girtin, Doctor with two aunts, Hutchinson, 1959, 

“TI set about reading as much else as I could find on the cultivation 
of the peach. Books and bulletins were hard to obtain: some came from 
research libraries by means of the county library, in praise of which I 
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cannot say enough; it can provide books on any trade, profession or 
hobby and is entirely free of charge: and some from the headquarters 
library of the National Farmers’ Union, to whose librarian I am very 
grateful."—C. P. H. Wilson, Bush Peaches, Collingridge, 1958. Mr. 
Wilson is an East Anglian fruit farmer, but I regret that I have not 
identified the county library he used; no place, but what seems to be a 
map reference is given at the end of his introduction! 


“My very special thanks are due to the librarians of Kensington 
Public Library, who have worked so hard and patiently to procure rare 
books for me, and thus have aided me considerably in my research.” 
Jean Plaidy, The Rise of the Spanish Inquisition, Hale, 1959. 


Finally, perhaps the biggest bouquet should go to Westminster for 
being so good that Harry Secombe carries a Westminster Library about 
with him in case he needs information suddenly!—Goon Show, 2nd 
February, 1959. 





Talking Points 


The Roberts Report will soon be a healthy infant of twelve 
months. Despite its drawbacks, most librarians are agreed that its 
recommendation should be seriously considered by Parliament. We have 
heard of two librarians who have written to their M.Ps. with a view to 
keeping the report to the fore. In one case this has led directly to a 
question being asked in the Commons about the Report (the answer being, 
we understand, that the Minister was consulting affected parties). In the 
other case one result was that the librarian in question was invited to 
address the local Young Conservatives on the subject. A.A.L. Council 
has since adopted its Policy Committee’s proposal that all Council 
members should write to their M.Ps.; which, of course, is not to say 
that it wouldn’t like to hear of others doing so too. 


Lolita has appeared at last, and at least one who has read it has 
not been, to the best of his knowledge and belief, corrupted or depraved. 
We are, however, still busy confiscating copies of the American edition 
of Lady Chatterley’s 'Lover. Isn’t it time we made Lady C. respectable 
too? 


Pity the poor assistant who “does” the reservations. Having 
nicely got rid of the waiting lists for The Robe and Quo Vadis (not to 
mention Peyton Place, Room at the Top and other less biblical novels) 
he (or she) is now faced with the prospect of a Ben-Hur boom. Inci- 
dentally, M.G.M. report that they recently put out a request for first 
editions of Ben-Hur for publicity purposes ; result: more “ first editions ” 
than were actually printed ! 


Says American Civil War Major, James A. Connolly, in his 
Three Years in the Army of the Cumberland: “1 don’t object to stealing 
horses, mules, niggers and all such little things, but I will not engage in 
plundering and destroying public libraries” (author’s italics). Pity we 
can’t employ the major and his men to recover our “ irrecoverable ” and 
missing books! 
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Reading for Boffins 
by Peter D. Pocklington 


Borough Librarian, Bebington 


To the average public librarian spending his working hours worrying 
over a multitude of problems which may range over such diverse matters 
as complaints about “ suggestive” books, feuds between caretakers and 
departmental heads, woodworm in the stack, and the vagaries of various 
local government committees, the lot of the industrial librarian frequently 
seems one to be envied. With government blessing on every sphere of 
technical education, a fairly well-defined area of knowledge to cover 
and an enlightened clientéle to serve, all seems rosy in the technical 
library world—but is it? A recent publication from D.S.I.R. sheds some 
doubt on this assumption. 

*What they read and why, by Nigel Calder, is a 24-page pamphlet 
containing a most readable summary of an investigation into the use made 
of technical literature by 1,082 technologists in the electrical and elec- 
tronics industry. The word “technologist” denotes scientists, tech- 
nologists, production supervisors and research workers ; the survey was 
carried out in 127 establishments, each of which employed between 200 
and 1,000 workers. Briefly, the survey attempted to find out how much 
technical reading is being done, where it is being done, and why it is 
being done ; also, whether many technologists do, in fact, use technical 
literature to any great extent to assist them in their work. The answers 
to these questions came as a great shock to one public librarian, though, 
possibly, special librarians may well be aware of the situation and wisely 
keep quiet about it. 

It appears that most technologists read for news and stimulation 
rather than for assistance in their work, that the solution to a particular 
technical problem is normally sought by ringing up or popping along to 
see ““someone who knows” (not the librarian, of course!) and that (in 
the electronic industry at any rate, 62 per cent of the technologists are 
unaware of the existence of abstracts covering their special fields—and 
this included 50 per cent of the research workers in the industry! 

The fact that one in six of the interviewees never goes near a library 
may bear some relation to the statement that “ only 12 per cent have the 
services of a qualified information officer or librarian.” This is the sort 
of situation we can all appreciate ; the obvious answer is, of course, more 
special libraries with qualified librarians to run them. How annoying, 
then, to also read that “ most technologists (71 per cent) say they have 
no difficulty in getting any sort of information they want” and that “in 
firms that have libraries less than half the technologists use them.” 

Other interesting facts elucidated by this survey are that few (12 per 
cent) of those interviewed would begin work on a technical problem by 
consulting the literature on the subject and that 29 per cent could not 
recall any recent technical articles, paper, journal, pamphlet, etc., that 
had been of use or even of special interest to them. Also, that whilst 
over half of the 1,082 interviewees regularly read or scanned Wireless 
World, there were 15 important journals in this subject field not regularly 
seen by any of the respondents. 

What does all this add up to? Is all our talk of technical librarian- 
ship, service to industry, and “ Down with Dr. Urquhart” just a lot of 
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mumbo jumbo, one great big South Sea Bubble? One thing at least 
seems certain: it is not only the public librarian who has a serious 
problem in “the other 70 per cent.” 


*What they read and why, by Nigel Calder. (Problems of progress 
in industry, No. 4). H.M.S.O., 1959. 2s. 


Guidance for Tutors—F.P.E. (A Review) 


Standing Committee on Education in Librarianship. First Professional 
Examination : Notes for tutors, by R. C. Benge. Public Library, 
Bromley (Kent), Standing Committee on Education in Librarianship. 
2s. 6d. July 1959, v, 20p. Sd. Typewriter script. (B.59—10540). 

This work is one in a series (“ and likely to be the last”) of notes for 
tutors published by the Standing Committee on Education in Librarianship 
of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library Association. 

It is compiled by a tutor assisted by other tutors and this brings to 
mind the publications of the Association of Assistant Masters in Secon- 
dary Schools. But how much more necessary it is that guides such as 
this should be published to assist teachers of Librarianship, the majority 
of whom are part-timers working in isolation or near-isolation. 

The first part consists of the general notes on teaching which were 
included in the other guides in this series. (1) These notes provide the 
framework of a reasoned approach to the teaching of librarianship 
which, if generally accepted, would lead to a considerably higher standard 
of tuition than prevails at present. 

Whilst the notes are concerned with oral tuition, some points might 
possibly be adapted to correspondence courses. It is stressed, for instance, 
that students should be given first of all a general outline of the course 
and the subject content. The present introductions to some of our corres- 
pondence courses might well be expanded into full outlines and, possibly, 
designated as “Lesson 1” to ensure that they will be properly studied. 
On the point of questions and tests, correspondence courses would seem 
to qualify for full marks, but the suggestion that more handouts be pre- 
pared is worthy of consideration, particularly for Bibliography and 
Historical Bibliography. 

The second part deals with a proposed First Professional Course 
based on a number of observations expounded under the heading “ Scope 
and Value of this Course ”:— 

(1) Tutors have the responsibility of providing an introduction to 
librarianship as a profession. 

(2) It is only at F.P.E. level that the student will be able to approach 
librarianship as a whole. 

(3) The course will constitute the foundation for all further profes- 
tional study. 

The suggested course is then detailed ; the linking together of the 
various subjects by simultaneous treatment is the basis. The only section 
likely to arouse controversy among tutors is Classification, and Mr. Benge 
has anticipated this with a placatory editorial note. The approach is, 
however, so uncompromisingly critical of Dewey that some may be 
antagonised. 

In this guide, as elsewhere, the impression is given that Education for 

Librarianship is at odds with the Library Association’s examination struc- 

ture—much more so than one would expect when the students, tutors and 
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examiners are all members of one body. It might, perhaps, be interesting 
to have the appropriate examiners’ views of this series of Notes for Tutors. 
FRANK ATKINSON. 
(1) Standing Committee on Education in Librarianship. Notes for tutors ; 
general editor, R. C. Benge. Central Library, Fore Street, N.9, Standing Com- 
mittee on Education in Librarianship. 
Assistance to readers. 1s. 6d. September 1955. i,14f. 
Classification and cataloguing. 1s. 6d. September 1955. i,14f. 
Organisation and administration. 1s. 6d. September 1955. i,14f. 


Working Together (Reviewed by G. E. Smith) 


Working Together : some aspects of library co-operation. Papers 
read at the week-end conference of the London and Home Counties 
Branch of the Library Association held at Clacton-on-Sea, 10th—12th 
April, 1959. London and Home Counties Branch, 8s. 6d. 


The student who expects to find in this expensive booklet a discussion 
of the live issues of library co-operation will be disappointed. He may 
well be surprised to find papers by Dr. the Rt. Hon. Charles Hill, Sir 
Sydney Roberts, Mr. Richnell and Mr. Thompson only indirectly con- 
cerned with the conference theme occupying almost half of the 75 pages. 
It seems strange that the London and Home Counties Branch could not 
fill the whole week-end with a discussion of library co-operation: perhaps 
the authority members who enjoyed the sea air might have felt that 
librarians had something important to say on the subject! 

However, three of the seven papers deal with the problems of library 
co-operation. Mr. Filon discussed the national interlending system: he 
spoke in April, yet he mentions the Robert Report only in his final para- 
graph—surely the Librarian of the N.C.L. had some views on the hotch- 
potch of Recommendations in which the Roberts Committee revealed its 
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lack of understanding of the future of library co-operation. His paper 
presents a helpful picture of the present situation, but can hardly be 
called. constructive. 

Students of Library Schools should bring an objective eye to our 
problems and Mr. Sewell’s paper presents the results of a survey made 
by nine of his students of Library co-operation in the London area. 
Students will find this paper useful—it summarises the facts on schemes 
like the Metropolitan Joint Fiction Reserve, the Foreign Fiction Scheme, 
the Playsets Scheme, and subject specialisation. There are some inter- 
esting revelations—in discharging its obligations under co-operative book 
purchase one library seems only willing to buy certain books if requests 
are received for them (and what if the book is out of print by then?) and 
regards the previous edition as adequate for other books even though it 
is specialising in a technical subject. Mr. Dudley comments on Cicris 
and bases his paper on the work of three Ealing School students. He 
seems to add little to previous accounts of the scheme but he reports 
its limited success in persuading smaller firms to use its services. This is 
an unfortunate weakness in view of government interest in the problems 
of providing technical information for the smaller firms, and if Librarians 
want to give an effective service to them they will have to be prepared to 
go to the firms and prove that books, periodicals and information can 
be of use to the research-shy small business man. These two papers 
disappointed me: surely the London Schools could have produced 
something better than these factual summaries, but perhaps the Branch 
did not give them a free hand. 

Of the remaining papers the most important are those dealing with 
the bookless student. Public librarians, special librarians and college 
librarians are all concerned with this problem—one that is going to grow 
as more and more students go to technical colleges and universities and 
come to their college, firm, and public libraries in desperate search for 
the books they need. Mr. Richnell’s suggestions for undergraduate 
subscription libraries may be unpopular, but they offer one way of 
reducing demands on the present limited resources. 

Even though it is expensive, this booklet is produced in an uninspiring 
format. The papers, or some of them, would have been better printed 
in the Library Association Record where they would be more accessible 
and, unless it has any special reason for wishing to publish expensive 
booklets, I suggest to the Branch that next year’s papers should be offered 
to the Record. 
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CHARGE! 


Some responses to Mr. Tynemouth’s appeal (November Assistant) for 
new ideas on charging methods. 


Mechanising Browne 


Until “ the intoxicating ferment of the world of ideas” produces the 
perfect charging system, Mr. Tynemouth may like to experiment with a 
combined dater and numbering machine. This is a commercially-available 
gadget that stamps a transaction number beside the date. As with 
“ Browne,” bookcard and readers’ ticket are joined, but they always 
remain in the order that the books were issued. Numbered transaction 
slips are inserted when convenient and it should prove an advantage if 
readers taking more than one book had their tickets clipped together, 
with all bookcards and transaction slips to the front. 

When single books are returned, there is a small saving of time 
(and an increase in accuracy) resulting from the issue being in the simplest 
possible arrangement, i.e. an arithmetical sequence starting from one. 
The great saving results when readers return multiple issues. (This 
desirable habit can be fostered by allowing more tickets per reader and 
a longer loan period). 


Advantages: There is an increase in efficiency at the in-counter. 
Issue sorting is eliminated. The system is simple to adopt. Small service 
points in a large system can use the gadget or retain “ Browne” without 
confusion. The cost is small. The gadget is a little more expensive than 
Dr. Oakshott’s 3s. 6d. torch, but 23s. 6d. should buy one. 

Mr. Tynemouth says that “ Browne” has no equal in dealing with 
reservations, but when we consider the percentage of requests for books 
already reserved for other readers, for books that are not in stock, for 
books that are on the shelves of other branches and for books that can 
reasonably be duplicated, can the retention of a system solely to facilitate 
the reservation of the remainder be justified? The expedients devised to 
meet the problem, similarly posed by the introduction of photo-charging 
and punched cards will answer well-enough, and without the chore of 
hunting through the issue to tag the requests. 

The device seems to offer a system that will save a good deal of time 
and yet be flexible enough to meet local needs. The library using it 
retains the essential control over its bookstock abrogated by the introduc- 
tion of tokens. 

Victor E. LETTON, Bermondsey Public Libraries. 


Books with the groceries » 

If the following method should appear to resemble any open access 
grocery system now in use, the likeness is not altogether unintentional. 

The system requires that each reader, on joining the library, is given 
a library membership card containing the reader’s membership number. 
This should always be carried when using the library. 

When taking books out, the reader must quote or show his member- 
ship number to the assistant, who will record it and the book numbers 
on a special type of till-roll machine. 

The machine must be able to take a duplicate record on a roll of 
paper, which is kept by the library until all loans on the roll are returned. 
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The top copy is recorded on a perforated roll, and as each loan is regis- 

tered, the assistant tears the top copy from the machine and places it in 

a book pocket in the book being issued. On no account must the reader 

remove the slip, and as the machine automatically dates each loan slip 

: serves a useful purpose to the reader and the staff when checking for 
nes. 

It should be possible to have a machine designed which would 
re-register the reader’s number on several consecutive issues automatically, 
so that the assistant records book numbers only, when more than one 
book is taken out by a single reader. 

A final requirement for this wonderful machine would be that it 
should automatically number each issue. Otherwise it would be necessary 
to use punched or numbered paper. 

The details kept of each loan are as follows :—(a) Reader’s number; 
(b) Book number ; (c) Date for return ; (d) Issue number. The last two 
items are registered automatically. 

When the books are returned, the assistant removes the book slips, 
and, providing there is no fine to pay, the reader may enter the library 
without further delay. When most of the slips have accumulated for a 
certain date, they are then sorted into issue number order and checked off 
the list of loans on the duplicate roll for that date. The items left are 
outstanding books. To write for these, it will be necessary to keep an 
index of readers’ names and addresses in order of membership number. 

As for the machine—is there a bright young person somewhere who 
could build one? 

M. S. BARBER, South-East Essex Technical College and School of Art. 


Mechanising Tokens 


I have always been fascinated by the way that libraries contrive to 
be both seventy years before and behind the times. Open access began 
in British public libraries at the end of the last century, and it is only 
now being taken over by the self-service grocery chains. At the other 
end of the scale, librarians still go through an elaborate statistical ritual 
that nullifies many of the advantages of self-service. If Mr. Tynemouth 
wants a punch card system, then the one in use at Holborn seems to be 
what he is looking for, although at a price he is probably unwilling to pay. 

However, why not carry token charging to its logical conclusion and 
have machines, rather like those in tube stations for the automatic sale 
of tickets. On entering the library a borrower could then slide his books 
through an opening and receive in exchange the requisite number of 
tokens. You could incorporate a numbering device to tell you how many 
books had been returned for any desired period. This, I imagine, would 
be an acceptable substitute for the number of books issued. 

Further, a shute or conveyor belt could be added to the machine, so 
that books could be dispatched to a separate room away from the dis- 
tractions of a normal counter. Here it would be much simpler to check 
books against a visible index for reserves. Even if the machine broke 
down, tokens could still be issued at a good speed by hand. Readers 
going out of the library could hand in their tokens if taking books or 
retain them if not taking books. These tokens could, of course, be counted 
if you wanted to know the number of books issued. 

I suggest that this requires a drastic re-thinking of many of our 
present ideas. To make this system work at its maximum efficiency would 
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mean the elimination of fines and an unlimited period of loan. The vast 
majority of people return their books only when they have finished them, 
irrespective of fines. You would thus eliminate a particularly irksome 
problem. Also you would not have to deal with overdues or renewals. 


Now what happens to books in great demand, somebody will imme- 
diately say. That is a fair question and the only answer is a heavy dupli- 
cation of these books. One large chain store takes goods that are not 
selling and burns them, as this releases space for things that will sell. 
While not advocating quite such a ruthless policy, it must be admitted 
that many books now seen on the open shelves never go out from one 
year’s end to the next. It seems much more efficient to relegate this 
unpopular stock to the stack room and issue stack passes where necessary. 


It is obvious that this system would only be necessary in a large, 
central library or a branch library with extremely high issues. If pressure 
of issues is not a problem then Browne is perfectly adequate, especially 
if bookcards with catchwords and copy numbers are used to help visual 
recognition. Also it is likely that the use of an automatic machine for 
the return of books would need only a uniformed attendant in charge, 
and this could lead to a much more economical use of trained staff. 
— advantage would be a counter quite separate from your library 
as such. 


Many of our libraries with high issues are strangling themselves by 
maintaining a series of checks that are largely a waste of public money. 
Anyway, no issue system prevents theft, for if there is open access, the 
only way of preventing losses is the employment of a plain clothes detec- 
tive. The main features of such an issue system correspond closely with 
contemporary ideas and I do not think it more revolutionary than open 
access was in Brown’s day. 

A. W. BALL, Dagenham Public Libraries. 


Mr. Tynemouth comments : 


I have been very interested, not only in the letters sent to the Editor, 
but in several additional suggestions which have been made to me direct. 
Some of these are very interesting, but I do not think I have yet heard 
of the idea. Doubtless, many ideas will be tried and rejected, sometimes 
before they have an opportunity to become methods, and it does seem 
that a certain amount of “ cross breeding ” is possible even at this moment. 
I think we would be wise to wait and see what else is forthcoming, what 
further experiments are made, and in particular what the present “ Man- 
chester” working party reports. 

I had been genuinely unaware that Holborm had introduced a 
Powers-Samas punched card scheme very similar to the one I “suggested” 
in the November Assistant. Within twenty-four hours of my receiving 
my Assistant I had a very pleasant letter from Mr. Swift, and within 
forty-eight hours—thanks to a timely and already arranged visit to 
London—I had seen Holborn’s scheme in action ; and before returning 
to this Northern fastness I tucked Croydon’s scalp into my belt. Obviously, 
Holborn’s direct punched card system and Croydon’s cross of photo- 
charging with pre-punched transaction cards were working efficiently, 
and at the moment I would not pronounce between the two, but I do feel 
myself better equipped to consider and less patient to await the report 
of the Library Association survey. 
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Other Correspondence 


The University Assistant 


I think that Mrs. Cloke’s letter in the November issue (p. 223) presents 
a much-distorted view of the disabilities of assistants in university 
libraries. There is, indeed, no common practice on the matters to which 
she refers, but I am sure that many university librarians are as progressive 
as Liverpool where the staff are encouraged to attend conferences, pro- 
fessional meetings and classes and are freely given time off to enable 
them to do so. Nor can I believe that it is usual for the staff of a 
university library to be required to give holiday dates six months ahead. 


I am very doubtful of the value to the university assistant of any kind 
of union for librarians. The goal at which university librarians are aiming 
is a scale of pay which is related to that of the teaching staff, and this 
goal is much more likely to be reached through the Association of Univer- 
sity Teachers, which has in the past showed itself sympathetic and willing 
to help, than through any union. It is, I am sure, quite unrealistic to 
suppose that such a union would carry any weight with university 
authorities. 


I do support both Mrs. Cloke and Mr. Hope in their plea for a 
library profession in which there is free movement of staff between 
libraries of different kinds. I do not, however, see that a union is likely 
to bring this about. The greatest stumbling block to such movement is 
the fact that at present quite different qualifications are demanded for 
work in university and municipal libraries. A good degree is the basic 
qualification for employment in a university library: Library Association 
qualifications and public library experience are essential for any senior 
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post in a municipal library. Until it is possible to equate a degree with a 
Diploma in Librarianship and with the Fellowship of the Library Associa- 
tion, it is quite vain to expect free interchange of posts between university 
librarians and their colleagues in other branches of the profession. 
T. S. BroapuurRsT, Deputy Librarian, Liverpool University Library. 
Minitheorist replies 
I am indebted, indeed the whole profession is indebted to Mr. Slack for a 
brilliant application of Minitheory (p. 224, November issue), and I must admit 
that I was unaware of Minigroup’s existence in Derbyshire, although not of 
Mr. Slack’s. Mr. Slack may, therefore, rest assured that I do not construe 
his criticism as carping. I agree that the importance of staff has been exag- 
gerated since Assur Bani Pal dropped his first brick, but our statistics are vital 
and we must have someone to collect them. 
T. BRIMELOW. 
Further correspondence on this topic should be referred to the Editor, 
Assistant Mini Librarian, The Mini Library, Smallplace, U.K.—Eb. 


GENTLEMEN ALL 


Council Notes 12 November 


Stimulated, perhaps, by the presence of students from the Brighton 
School of Librarianship, the last meeting of Council for 1959 had more 
substance and life than those recently reported in this column, and it is 
hoped that our audience will have left us with the realisation that the 
A.A.L. continues to offer a platform for any young member who is 
concerned with the welfare and advancement of the profession. One 
would like to think that they considered that the Council was doing a 
good job of work in looking after their interests, but it will be even more 
gratifying if they are aware of present weaknesses and are determined to 
play an active part in providing the impetus of new ideas which the 
A.A.L. always needs. 

The more senior members of the Association sometimes regret that 
their policies are not sufficiently challenged by the next generation, and 
that there is not always evidence of a healthy determination to take over 
the leadership and do better. For this reason, amongst others, Council 
continues to extend an invitation to any member to come along and watch 
the proceedings with a critical eye. The pages of the Assistant ‘Librarian 
will always provide the opportunity for expressing your criticisms. 

The business of the meeting was preceded by a showing of the A.A.L. 
film-strip on Charging Methods, and the commentary was provided by the 
Honorary Films Officer, Mr. Broome, who was responsible for its production. 

When the lights went up business got under way; and the first item of 
interest was the receipt of a letter from the Honorary Secretary of the N.W. 
Branch of the L.A. suggesting that the A.A.L. should do more to help assistants 
to attend the L.A. Conference at Scarborough by booking accommodation 
at a reasonably priced “family” hotel, and by persuading authorities to grant 
leave of absence with pay for attendance. This latter suggestion was referred 
to all Divisions with a view to approaching authorities, whilst the possibility 
of accommodation at Scarborough was referred to the Yorkshire Division. 

‘ Harold Smith was congratulated upon his excellent paper at the A.A.L. 
Session of the Torquay Conference, and then your Honorary Secretary 
announced that increased pressure of work would prevent him from serving 
another full year in office. The appointment of a successor will be considered 
at the next meeting. 
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The nomination of representatives to serve on the L.A. Council and Com- 
mittees for 1960 had its complications. The President and Honorary Secretary 
were chosen as usual for the L.A. Council, and the Vice-President for the 
Membership Committee and Conference Sub-Committee, whilst Harold Smith 
will continue on the Publications Committee. Our representative on the 
Education Sub-Committee for some years has been Jim Davey, but we had just 
congratulated him upon his appointment as Director of the South-Eastern 
Regional Library Bureau, and he was in some doubt as to whether he would 
now have to be regarded as a chief librarian. A proposal that he should be 
regarded as a semi-chief brought forth a protest from Mr. Thompson that 
the President “can’t accept motions defining Jim Davey,” but Council accepted 
this definition and reappointed him. 


When it is reported that it took two hours to receive the reports of the 
Standing Committees, readers will realise that they were not accepted without 
comment. The Press and Publications Committee ran into trouble almost 
immediately for deciding to refuse a request for the replacement of a faulty 
copy of the 1945 edition of the Primer of Classification. Alan Bill, supported 
by Ron Surridge, persuaded Council to reverse this decision. The introductory 
leaflet, Invitation and Opportunity, continues to have its teething troubles ; 
the committee had seen designer’s roughs for a cover but had rejected all of 
them. At the suggestion of Mr. Surridge the Library Association’s Public 
Relations Officer is to be consulted on the design and lay-out. Another decision 
to be reversed concerned a letter received from the U.S. periodical Printing 
Impressions, which offered to promote sales in America of Bookbinding for 
Librarians. The Committee had been a little disconcerted by the terms of 
the letter which was read out to Council. In true American style it started 
by addressing Council as “Gentlemen,” which Mr. Phillips considered mis- 
guided, but the remainder of its contents seemed harmless enough and it was 
agreed to accept the offer. 


The Education Committee had an easier time, and was able to report 
further progress with the draft of a list of essential textbooks, and with plans 
for a National Residential Revision School. Correspondence Courses are to 
appear with better stationery, the old style wrappers being replaced by special 
envelopes. 


Since the Policy Committee was formed as a Standing Committee of Council 
in 1958 it has regularly dealt with many of the major items which had in the 
past been referred directly to Council. Whilst the present system has many 
advantages, it has sometimes led to duller Council meetings in so far as any 
differences of opinion on these items have already been thrashed out before the 
committee’s views are reported. However, on this occasion the report gave 
plenty of ground for debate. 

The first matter under consideration was voting in professional elections. 
A number of steps have recently been taken to encourage members to take 
more interest in the annual hustings, and to use their vote. Council had before 
it a report that in fact a smaller proportion of members voted in the L.A. 
Council election this year than last, and this gave rise to a searching and 
critical analysis of the causes of this apparent apathy amongst members. It 
was decided that the only way to find out the true position up and down the 
country is to ask the people on the spot—that is the library representatives. 
Accordingly the Honorary Secretary was instructed to issue a questionnaire, 
and the results will be examined at the next meeting. 

A letter was received from Mr. H. G. Clark (West Sussex County) relating 
how he had inspired his M.P. to ask a question in the House about the imple- 
mentation of the Roberts Committee report, and suggesting that every member 
of Council should tackle his own M.P. This was considered to be well worth 
following, and we shall learn the results next time. Finally, under the report 
of the Policy Committee consideration was given to a statement on the problem 
of institutional membership for submission to the L.A. This made it clear 
that the A.A.L. will oppose strongly any extension of this minority’s power, 
and stated the case for removing their voting rights at General Meetings. 
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The Conference Committee, having reconsidered its proposals for the 
Bangor Conference in the light of criticisms made at the last meeting, was able 
to bring forward plans which were accepted on this occasion without comment, 

The one controversial item in the report of the Finance and General Pur- 
poses Committee concerned the annual estimates. These implied that more 
money might have to be found for the national commitments of the Association 
at the expense of Divisional capitation. The Yorkshire trio, Messrs. Ashmore, 
Phillips and Taylor, led the attack and Mr. Phillips opposed the Honorary 
Treasurer with the claim that “it’s only the back-bencher who can take an 
unbiased view.” However, when it was explained that the estimates did not 
commit anybody to anything and that before capitation for 1960 is settled it is 
intended to find out just how much money the different Divisions do need, the 
report of the Committee was upheld 

The remaining items on the agenda were of a routine nature, except for 
the final pleasing duty of the vice-President. This was to express the gratitude 
of Council to our President, Mr. Ferry, for his most able handling of our 
affairs during his term of office. Mr. Ferry earned for himself through the year 
a high reputation for his calm and efficient handling of difficult issues and for 
his scrupulous fairness, and the Vice-President’s tribute was received with 
acclamation. In reply, Mr. Ferry thanked on behalf of the Council the retiring 
members, and especially our Past President, Mr. Tomlinson, whose guidance 
and wisdom will be greatly missed. 

JOHN H. Jones. 





“ This book is concerned with a European war which lasts for a 
year. The women, robbed of their menfolk, apply a remedy discovered 
by Aristophanes about 2,370 years ago.* 

*Not for sale in the U.S.A.” 

Recent publisher’s advert. 
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